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The Tenth Panchen Lama took his departure lo Tibet 
from Beijing on 9 January, 1989, by a special flight to 
supervise the opening eeremany of Tashi Namgyal, a tomb 
stupa jointly erected for the Fifth to Ninth Panchen Lamas. 
Unfortunately, owing to sudden attack of heart trouble, he 
passed away unexpectantly on 28 January, 1989, at the 
hour of 20:06, in his palace Dechen Phodrang in Shigatse 
at the age of fifty-one. Every possible means of medical 
treatment was applied but none proved of success. 

The Tenth Panchen Lama was born in February 19, 
1938 at Bido Village, Xunhua County, Qinghai Province. 
On June 3, 1949, the Chinese National Government 
confirmed him as the incarnation of the Ninth Panchen 
Lama.On August 10 of the same year, a grand ceremony 
was held for his enthronement at Kubum Monastery. 
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The Tenth Panchen Lama was a great patriotic 
personage, a faithful friend of the Chinese Communist 
Party, a famous activitist of state affairs, an outstanding 
leader of Tibetan Buddhism, the vice-chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the Seventh National People's 
Congress and the honorary chairman of the Chinese 
Buddhist Association. In his life time, he carried forward 
the successive Panchen Lamas' patriotic traditions. He 
performed meritorious and everlasting merit under new 
historical circumstances. He had a clear-cut stand and 
persisted in the patriotism. He opposed the split and 
wholeheartedly fought for the unity and prosperity of the 
great motherland.He firmly supported the leadership of the 
Chinese Communist Party and sincerely cooperated with 
it. He worked together with the Party, showed utter 
devotion to it and shared honour or dishonour with it. 
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He was an outstanding figure in Tibetan Buddhism. He 
made unremitting efforts to develop Tibetan Buddhism. 
With the development of the society, he rendered many 
valuable services in order to let religion go in line with the 
socialist system. He supported each policy that was made in 
the third plenary session of the Eleventh Chinese 
Communist Party Central Committee. He supported the 
reform and the opening door policy. He took good care in 
Tibetan affairs such as the welfare of Tibetans and 
development of Tibet. His contributions will be cherished 
in our memory forever. In memory of his patriotism and in 
order to satisfy the love towards him by his people, laymen 
and monks alike, the Central Party Committee and the 
State Council had passed a decision to invest money on 
building a tomb stupa in Tashilhunpo Monastery in 
Shigatse on the third day of his death on January, 1989. 

This gigantic project, which was lasted for three 
years, laid foundation on September 20, 1990, with an 
enormous amount of wealth such as 64,000,000 Yuan 
(RMB) in cash , 614 kg of gold , 275 kg of silver and a 
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large amount of pearls and jewels.The construction met its 
completion in September 1993, followed by a grand 
opening ceremony on September 4 the same year. The 
temple for the tomb stupa was named Sisum Namgyal, 
meaning "The Victory over the Triple World". 

The total construction area consists of 1 , 933 square 
metres and 35.25 metres in height. The tomb stupa, with 
its 1 1 .55 metres in height and 253 square metres in floor 
space, is placed in the middle of the temple.The body of 
the Tenth Panchen Lama is embalmed in the vase of the 
stupa surrounded with murals of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas 
and m an d< lias. The tomb stupa is rich in local feature and 
religious flavour. 

In order to extend our deepest feeling and highest 
respect to the Tenth Panchen Lama, we hereby publish a 
pictorial of Sisum Namgyal the tomb stupa of the Panchen 
Lama. 
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According to the studies by the learned 4000 years 
have passed since the existence of the first Tibetan 
writing, as named the Takzik Piingyik (the Persian Style 
Writing). We are short of knowledge as to the creator of 
this writing, but we are clear at mind that it is a Tibetan 
alphabet written in the style of the Indian script Le ma. 

Prior to some three thousand years since today, a 
writing system named Mayik (smar yig) had come into 
existence in the days of Shangshung, created by Tonpa 
Shenrab, believed to be a revised system of the Takzik 
Pungyik. The Mayik formerly was at function in the 
spheres of the Bon religion only, but later became widely 
used in the whole region of Shangshung, as it was further 
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diverted into the Marehen and Marchung, the Greater 
Mayih and Lesser Mayik. \n course of time writing systems 
such as Ziyik (the Agate-Style System) and ihabab Yige 
(the Descending- God System) came into existence which 
we believe mainly are artistic styles. 

Since the establishment of the Tsenpo ruling period 
after the unification of Tibet's twelve principalities and 
forty regions by Nyatri Tsenpo in the second century B.C., 
the Mayik functioned its brilliant use both in religion and 
politics. During the Tsenpos' rule as Tibet ' s politics, 
economics, religion, and military made great progress, the 
Mayik , which then remained stale and still,could not keep 
parallel to the need of the progress, and Sambhota 
therefore was sent to India by Songtsen Gampo in the 7* 
century for studies, who at his return created the Tibetan 
script in use today on the basis of the Mayik in reference to 
the Indian writings; Unza and Wutu. Sambhota created his 
script into two styles, the dchen(With the Head) and Vme 
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(the Headless) . and the former* his Uchen, known as the 
Crawling Frog style, was further revised into eight minor 
styles by eight noted men of letters. In the mid-1 3 th 
century, at the end of the Latter Prosperity of Buddhism, 
all the different styles of the Uchen were systematized into 
one common style by a scholar named Kyungpo Yutri, and 
this has remained to this day. 

Historical records claim the Ume (the Headless)was 
derived from the Indian writing Watu. As the Ume was 
widely in use in the land it later became many forms at 
writing which gave rise to one common style. Thus two 
noted men of letters Denma Tsemang and Lelug 
categorized them into two: the Denma style and the Lelug 
style. But since the Lelug style lost ground much earlier 
the only style remained is the Denma which is the one in 
use today.In the 14 th century as this Denma style once again 
grew into different styles, at the turn of the 15 th century 
Rabten Kunsang in Gyantse, a vassal of the Pagdu 
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Dynasty, by publishing a book titled On the Pen, 
standardized the Ume system.Thc different styles in use 
during the Ganden Phodrang period (the Dalai Lamas' 
period) such as the Shungri (official style), Eri(" Epa "style) 
and Lad (the monkish style) all belong to the Denma style, 
which is in use today. 

Apart from the said above there were some fifty other 
different writings in existence including the Dayik (the 
Shorthand), the Teryik (the Hidden Letters), and the 
Tmlyik (the Disguised Letters)in the days of Tibet's 
Tsenpos. According to studies done by the noted calli- 
graphei — the late Mr.Dawa Tsering, there was said to 
have been in existence another wonderful style called the 
Bharsar (the Recent New Style)which is now out of our 
sight. In different periods of Tibetan history a number of 
scripture translators and learned pundits have created 
many new styles which are named after their creators or 
places from where they come from, such as the Kyoklo 
style, the Chaklo style, the New Mongolian Script, the 
Rinpung style, etc. In short writing style in Tibet can be 
amounted to more than a hundred including the local styles 
produced Tram diffefent remote localities. 
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This booklet also hereby presents a selection of 
calligraphy by noted penmen of the contemporary to let 
our readers have an idea the present progress in Tibetan 
writing. 

Lastly, despite the hardships caused by a distance of a 
thousand miles, we've at last managed to gather these 
writings of the past and present and compiled them into a 
book in three languages: Tibetan, the Han and English, in 
acknowledgment to the call of the State "to rescue the 
cultural remains, "and a reference to the need of those 
who have interest in Tibetan writing. By this study of 
Tibetan script, the key of the Tibetan culture, we wish you 
to have a good understanding at Tibetan culture thus to 
suit the need of "two civilizations" and harmonious 
society. 
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The Tgkzik Pungyik(the Persian Style Writing) 

It is the earliest writing system in Tibet, originated 
4000 years ago. As it is much in resemblance to the 
Indian Lenza, it's believed to have originated from Indian 
ancient writings too, according to scholars. The piece in 
presentation here is generously produced from his 
collections, by a Tibetan traditional physician Dr. Palden 
Yeshe in Tsada County, Ngari. 

The Uchen Sy stem(W ith the Head) 

The Uchen was created by Sambhota in Phabongka 
in the 7* century, and he had it carved on a rock there in 
the same year (the rock was destroyed in the Cultural 
Revolution). Its letters looked like frogs crawling onto a 
meadow from a cave, thus named Crawling Frogs. Since 
the emergence of the eight men of letters in the 7 th , 8 th and 
9* centuries, the Crawling Frogs further took shape into 
eight different styles. Since the mid- 13 th century during 
the Latter Prosperity of Buddhism, a scholar named 
Kyungpo Yutri systematized the Uchen into one standard 



style. 
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The_E/me System(the Headless System) 

Historical records claim the Ume system was derived 
from the Indian script Watu by Sambhota. Though the 
Uchen (With the Head) was widely in use during the 
Tubo Dynasty, the Ume (the Headless) was also at a 
gradual progress at the time. Though the Uchen was used 
in official or formal writings, for free writings such as 
making copies, making notes, or daily writings, the Ume 
was chiefly used. As the Ume ran wild into a variety of 
forms at its start two penmen, Denma Tsemang and 
Lelugpa, categorized them into two: the Denma style and 
Lelug style. But the latter lost ground in no time and the 
former, the Denma style , remained to this day, which in 
course of time turner spread into different forms. Since 
the 1 5* century Rabten Kunsang in Gyantse, a vassal of the 
Pagdu Dynasty by producing a book titled On the Pen, 
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The Cursive Hand 
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styles the head is written in different forms. 

• 
The Punctuation s 

The first two hundred years of the Latter Prosperity of 

Buddhism is a rising period of the Tibetan script. Most of 

the punctuations in Tibetan came into existence at this 

time, and have remained quite unchanged to this day. 
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Thus.it is this holyland surrounded by great snows, 
like a wave of crystal stupas.and ladscapes covered with 
green grass and trees* where discoveries of ancient rock 
paintings tell the art of painting here had taken origin as 
early as 4, 500 years back. In its gradual progress, taking 
experience from sister nationalities, it has become 
enriched by supplemental skills, and has grown into 
maturity to the present stage known as "the Tibetan 
traditional painting", which is mil of attractiveness and 
vitality. The wise of the past have concluded the skill of 
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painting into a theory of five major points which have 
given source to many different styles thereafter almost 
nearing to a hundred. 

Thus We can imagine Tibetan traditional painting has 
undergone a gradual path of progress which has given 
source to the populace a nice diet to their idea on 
painting. Mr. Rinchen Bakdro from the Xinhua 
Printing House, through his years 'effort and studies and 
experience, has nicely compiled his Tibetan Traditional 
Art of Decorations with many beautiful entry pictures, 
which are his own paintings. I've gone through it a few 
times and my impressions follow: 

1 . Tibetan traditional painting is nicely kept in line 
with its origin as taught to us by our Masters of the 
by-gone days? yet nicely combined with the Han tradi- 
tional painting and Western painting. This is a new 
introduction, and it shows well how to combine the trio as 
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well as how to maintain each ' s style. 

2. The colouring is well combined the origin to the 
modern ; and in certain ways it is an introduction of new 
methods. Certain subjects at painting are well supplem- 
ented to the old which is a nice introduction of the modern 
lifestyle. 

3. Along with the flourishing rise of the present 
Socialist market economy, the book is a nice textbook for 
the young who presently are eager at learning painting or 
busily engaged at room painting- Without any doubt these 
young people are urgently in need of a textbook that will 
easily teach them at work. The book therefore will not 
only become a nice textbook but a productive force for the 
society. 

In short, since Mr. Rinchen Bakdro's Tibetan 
Traditional Art of Decorations is bound to become a nice 
driving force for the development of Tibetan traditional 
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painting, I hereby sincerely thank him for his effort and 
wish him to produce more subjects on painting from his 
skillful fingers. 

Professor Tenpa Rabten , 
Tibet University Art Dept. 
1 5 Jan. 2001 
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I would like to express my thanks to Mr. Rinchen 
Bakdro for his lengthy period of effort for the compilation 
of Tibetan Traditional Art of Decorations which now 
seems nearing to its publication. Its publication 
undoubtedly would spread the fragrance of Tibet's 
traditional painting to home and abroad, and it would 
become a lamp that will show the path to its unique 
characteristics to all people. I hereby hope Tibetan 
painting traditions will remain and develope forever as the 
Himalayas and the River Yarlung Tsangpo remain with 
us. 

JampaTrinle 
Honorary Principal of the Mentsikang 
Date: 10 Sept. 2002. 
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Thangkas (scroll paintings) 

Thangk as , though theoretically understood as holy 
images painted on scrolls only, but in fact they consist of 
other subjects such as historical events, parables, 
medicines, and astrologies. The thangka work, in course 
of time, has developed into five major styles: the Nepalese 
style, the Chiugang style (formulated by the master painter 
Chiugang),the Menthang style (formulated by the master 
painter Menthangpa),the Kyentse style (formulated by the 
master painter Kyentse wa), and the Gardri style (formul- 
ated by the master painter Karma Gar), and these major 
styles have further diversified into several branches. 

The colouring of thangkas also differ into styles such 
as the Tsonthang (colour thangka)which is detailed into 
Sangtson (fast colour)and Hangtson (light or blurred 
colour); the Nagthang (black painting)— paintings of 
wrathful gods in gold lines on black background; the 
Serthang (gold painting) — paintings of the One Thousand 
Buddhas in red lines on gold background; and the 
Tsalthang (red painting) — painting of the One Thousand 
Buddhas in gold lines on red background. 
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The central image of these thangkas and the eyes of the 
surrounding smaller images are all painted in colour. 

In short Tibetan thangkas do not directly show their 
subjects as what they appear in reality but show them in 
an abstract concept, which means they are not exact to 
reality, nor to abstract concept. 









Prayer Room 

A prayer room generally is functioned for the display 
of the Buddha, the Scripture, and the Stupa.as the symbol 
of the Body, the Speech, and the Mind of the Buddha. 
But what is given here is a private prayer room where the 
family rituals are performed; and is usually decorated with 
cupboards and altars with a seat of honour with a tall table 
in the centre and hanging thangkas along its walls. Inside 
the altars are enshrined bronze or clay images whose front 
is a line of offerings of butter lamps, burning incense, holy 
water cups, etc. 
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Masks 

A mask in Tibetan life is an important stage 
property. Religious dances and opera performances 
cannot be done without it. As the Tibetan life greatly 
differs from others the artistic work at making a mask 
likewise differs. Roughly speaking masks can be cater- 
gorised in three: masks used at religious dances, at room 
decorations and at opera shows. 
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A Song From the Heart 

As a son of Tibet, I have been practising the art of 
photography in the Tibet Plateau for more than twenty 
years . 

I graduated from the Beijing Motion Picture College 
in the nineteen sixties. With the desire to devote my 
energy to my countrymen and see my beloved kinsfolk as 
soon as possibeJ left the bustling capital city of Beijing 
and from the college where I have studied for years I came 
back to my native land, the Land of Snows, which 1 had 
missed for countless days and nights. I followed what a 
famous person once had said: If you were a wheat, your 
place should be in the field. 

On the plateau, the sky is so clear, the sunshine is so 
warm and the air is so fresh. In this motherly land, I feel 
unrestrained and extremely natural with the life pattern. I 
even become childish and indulge in emotions. Sitting by 
the ripple-rolling river Kyichu,I gulp down the Lhasa 
Brand beer. Looking above, I feel as if I were an eagle 
hovering in the blue sky and having a birdview of the 
plateau. I could see the endless prairie which is dotted by 
colourful flowers; I could see the kitchen smokes spiraling 
slowly from the black tents; I even could see an old 
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Tibetan lying by the yak-dung fire while a typical Tibetan 
string melody lingering in the night air. Such quiet and 
romantic life really intoxicates me. 

Over the years I have set foot on almost every corner 
of the plateau.shooting pictures one after another. The rich 
colours and their sharp contrasts were the theme. The 
pictures embodied my love for the snow-covered land and 
my understanding of the people. 

For me, a son of Tibet, the Tibet Plateau is more 
beautiful than the green mountains and blue waters in 
tropical region, the magnific snow-covered mountains and 
glaciers, the sky-pointing peaks and cliffs, the butter lamps 
in the gloomy chapels and the five-coloured prayer flags 
fluttering in the wind, all without exception exhibit 
heart-taking, heroic and masculine appeal. 

The pyramids in Egypt, the arenas in ancient Rome, 
the Eiffel Tower in Paris, all are wonders of the world. 
But for me, a son of Tibet, the Potala Palace, which stands 
on the highest plateau of the earth, is more wonderful. 
She is the symbol of the strength and soul of the Tibetan 
people. No matter from which angle to view her, she 
feeds my eyes with her unique grandeur and harmony. 
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The vast and rigid plateau environment has tempered 
the Tibetan character — brave, straight-forward, honest, 
hospitable and kind -hearted. Look at the eyes of the 
young girl through her scarf, don't they look like a pair of 
crystal springs? Look at the arms of the young man in the 
snowy wind, don ' t they appear as the pillars upholding the 
sky? Look at the tassels around the youth's head, don't 
they give out brightness and warmth like a fire? 

Such are the plateau and plateau people on which my 
camera had been focusing. 

This silver-coloured plateau which rose up the latest 
above the earth is my native land. My destiny is bound to 
her. Ail my love belongs to her. Every fraction of my 
devotion goes to her. I present this collection of 
photographs to my motherland, to my Land of Snows, and 
to all my instructors and friends who helped me one way 
or another. 

Today we meet in the Land of Snows, 
May we forever meet in the Land of Snows, 
May prosperity come to the Land of Snows, 
May God always bless the Land of Snows. 

TASHI TSETAN 
LHASA, APRIL 1994 
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The Legend of How the Sea Became Land 

Was the Tibetan plateau, known as "the roof of the 
world, "once really a great boundless sea? Modern 
science says it was, otherwise no one would have ever 
believed it. However, in the Tibetan's widespread 
folklore there is a legend about the Himalayas which tells 
just such a story. 

Once upon a time the land of Tibet was a great 
boundless sea whose foaming waves crashed onto the 
beach densely covered with pines, hemlocks and palms. 
Above the forest, mountain ranges rose one upon another, 
and wisps of clouds rolled over the horizon. Within the 
forest, exotic flowers and grasses grew in profusion, deer 
and antelopes galloped in herds, and rhinoceroses roamed 
slowly in small groups, leisurely ambling to the water's 
edge to drink. Cuckoos , thrushes and larks hopped to and 
fro on treetops, warbling harmoniously, and hares gamb- 
olled in the green meadows. Such was the charming 
picture of peace and tranquillity! 

But one day, a giant five-headed poisonous dragon 
suddenly rose up from the sea. It threw the forest into 
confusion, stirred bottomless waves, and destroyed the 
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flowers, plants and trees. The birds and animals dwelling 
in the forest thought catastrophe had befallen them.They 
fled to the east but the eastern forest had toppled over and 
the green meadows were flooded. They swarmed back to 
the west, but the west, too, was a world of angry waves. 
As the animals and birds prepared to meet their doom, 
suddenly over the sea there appeared a five-coloured cloud 
which transformed itself into the Five Sister Dakinis. 
Alighting on the beach, the Dakinis used their supernatural 
power to subdue the five-headed poisonous dragon. Once 
the demon was defeated, the great sea became calm again, 
and the deer,antelopes, monkeys, hares and birds that lived 
in the forest prostrated themselves before the Dakinis and 
expressed their gratitude to their saviours. 

As the Dakinis prepared to take their leave for 
heaven, the animals and birds begged them to stay and 
favour them with their presence. Out of compassion, the 
Five Sister Dakinis agreed to remain and share their 
peaceful days with the forest dwellers. The Dakinis then 
ordered the sea to retreat. As a consequence , the east 
changed into a dense forest, the west became a boundless 
expanse of fertile soil, the south was transformed into a 
garden of flourishing flowers and grasses, and the north 
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turned into an endless open grassland. The Five Sister 
Dakinis next transformed themselves into the five main 
peaks of the Himalayan Range: Tashi Tseringma (Auspi- 
cious Longevity Goddess), Tingki Shalsangma(Blue Joyful 
Goddess) , Miyo Losangma (Constant Benevolent Godd- 
ess), Chopen Dinsangma (Harmonious Voiced Goddess), 
and Tadkar Dosangma (Reliable Passionate Goddess)all of 
which stand towering at the south-west border of Tibet in 
defense of the happy paradise. The main peak Tingki 
Shalsangma is now known as Mt. Qomolangma (Mt. 
Everest)and is the highest peak in the world, beloved by 
the local people as the "Goddess Peak". 

This folk legend reflects the fact that the Tibetan 
plateau was originally a boundless sea which later 
gradually changed into dry land. 

The myth shows that man has inhabited the Yarlung 
valley since the earliest times. The first inhabitants were 
hunter- gatherers, but in time they gradually acquired the 
art of making implements such as bows, arrows, axes, 
arrow-heads , armour and shields, and grouped themselves 
into tribes. 
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The remains discovered in Nyingtri,Metok,Tingri 
and Karo{in Chamdo) over the last twenty years fit in with 
the myth. These remains tell us man had been living on 
the Tibetan plateau since earliest times. Later, the Jang 
people of Gansu and Qinghai moved south-west and 
mixed with the aborigines of Tibet, resulting in the "Bod" 
people or Tibetans. When Songtsan Gampo founded the 
powerful Tubo Dynasty, he and his later descendants 
adopted a series of measures for strengthening the country 
and brought the different tribes living in the border regions 
of Sichuan, Qinghai, Gansu and Yunnan under Tibetan 
control by armed force. Over the centuries, these different 
peoples merged and developed into one single nationality, 
the Tibetans. 
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Monkey to Man: Origins of the Tibetan People 

Where did the Tibetans originate? Over the years 
many different explanations have circulated as to the 
origins of the Tibetan people. Some say they came from 
India, and are the descendants of the Shakya race; others 
say they came from the Malay Peninsula, which explains 
why they resemble the Malays in facial appearance . Some 
even claim the Jang people are their ancestors; while yet 
others hold that before the Yellow Emperor entered the 
Central Plains, he established his capital at Kunlun,and in 
the course of his journey to the Central Plains a branch of 
his community was left behind, which is said to be the 
Tibetan people of today. 

There are also people who claim the Tibetan 
language belongs to the Burmo-Tibetan language family, 
therefore it is possible that the Tibetans came from 
Burma. With so many conflicting hypotheses, it is hard to 
know which is correct. But let us first take a look at the 
following interesting myth taken from the Tibetan history 
book A Mirror of the Genealogy of Kings. 

Avalokitesvara.the Lord of Mercy living on Mt. 
Potala* ordained as a disciple a monkey who was a 
reincarnation of a celestial being, and ordered him to 
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travel from the South Sea to the Land of Snows to do a 
retreat in seclusion there. 

Arriving at a cave in the Yarlung valley, the monkey 
concentrated his mind on the merciful nature of a 
Bodhisattva. While he was deep in meditation , an ogress 
appeared to him from the mountains and tempted him with 
all sorts of passions, urging him openly, "Let us be 
united! "At first the monkey replied, "I am still a disciple 
of Avalokitesvara. In obedience to his command I have 
come here to meditate, and I would be breaking my 
religious vows if we were to be united. " 

"If you refuse I shall have no alternative but to kill 
myself, "said the ogress cunningly. " Condemned by the 
karma of my previous life, I was born an ogress. We are 
bound by fate, and now that I have found you, I shall make 
you my beloved. If you refuse to marry me, my fate will 
bind me to become the wife of an ogre in the future. If 
this comes to pass I will be the cause of thousands of 
deaths, and will also give birth to countless ogre children 
and grandchildren. Then the Land of Snows will become 
nothing but a world of ogres, and more lives will be lost. 
Thus I hope you will consent to my request. " 
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On hearing these words, the monkey, being a Bodhisattva 
who had descended to the material world, murmured to 
himself, "If I were to be united with her, I would have to 
break my religious vow; but if I were to refuse her 
request, I would be committing a great sin." At this 
thought, the monkey, turned a somersault, and then made 
his way to Mt. Potala to ask Avalokitesvara what lie 
should do. Avalokitesvara pondered deeply and then 
said, "This is the will of heaven; it is a good omen. If you 
unite with the ogress,mankind will multiply in the Land of 
Snows. This would be a deed of great virtue." Being a 
Boddhisattva.the monkey shouldered his responsibility 
bravely and married the ogress , who later gave birth to six 
monkey off-springs. The monkey took the young ones to 
a forest where fruit grew in abundance and left them to 
live on their own. 

Three years later the father monkey paid a visit, to the 
young monkeys, and saw that they had increased to five 
hundred. By this time,the forest fruits were steadily 
dwindling and were on the verge of extinction. At the 
sight of their father, the young monkeys stretched out their 
paws with a look of misery and shouted in chorus: "What 
are we to eat in the future? " The father monkey, when he 
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saw this, said to himself, "It is allbecause of Avalokites- 
vara 's command that I have so many descendants. This 
has given me a terrific headache. I had better go once 
again to ask Her for further instructions. " So thinking he 
immediately left for Mt. Potala to ask the Sage ' s advice. 

I will feed your descendants, " Avalokitesvara as- 
sured him. At his Master's command, the monkey left for 
Mt. Sumeru(Mt. Rirab), and returned with five different 
kinds of wild grain seeds, which, when scattered on the 
unploughed earth, eventually yielded forth various kinds 
of grains. The father monkey then bade farewell to the 
young monkeys and returned to his cave. 

As the young monkeys were supplied with abundant 
provision, their tails gradually became shorter and shorter, 
their tongues became accustomed to human speech, and in 
the end they became human beings. These were said to 
be the ancestors of the inhabitants of the Land of Snows. 

The tale of the monkey's transformation into man is 
not only widespread among Tibetans but written records of 
it can also be found in ancient scriptures, and paintings of 
the ancient myth can be seen on the walls of the Potala 
Palace and Norbu Lingka(the Summer Palace). 
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According to myth, the cave in which the monkeys lived is 
said to be on Mt. Gongpori near Tsetang. "Tsetang" 
which means " playground "got its name because it was 
where the young monkeys had played. According to the 
myth the first barley field was said to have been put under 
cultivation at a place called Zara, (present-day Zara 
Village), about two kilometres distance from Tsetang. 
Ever since then, when the sowing season comes around 
each year, folks visit this place and gather a handful of 
"sacred earth" in the hope that their ancestors will bless 
them with a bumper harvest. 
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A Many-Faceted Land 

Many people, when the word "Tibet" is mentioned, 
often conjure up the image of a world of ice and snow, a 
barren wilderness, a high mountainous region short of oxy- 
gen, so on and so forth. In fact, the Tibetan plateau 
presents a rich appearance of gorgeous colour. 

Lofty mountains there are imposing and magnificent. 
Tibet's southern border adjoining India, Nepal, Bhutan 
and Sikkim is the Himalaya Range, the highest mountain 
range in the world, stretching 2,400 kilometres in length. 
The famous Mt. Jomolangma (Mt. Everest)and Shisha 
Pangma are the highest peaks of this mountain range. The 
Himalayas and the Gangdise Range, which both have an 
average altitude of 6,000 metres above sea level, run 
parallel to one another across the south-western part of 
Tibet. To the north lies the Nyanchen Tanglha range 
which joins Qinghai and Tibet. Though it has an average 
altitude of "only" 4, 500 metres above sea level, owing to 
its northerly aspect and everlasting winter, it possesses a 
number of majestic glaciers.To the east lie unique 
mountain ranges which are the only ones in the world to 
run north and south. Green open grassland lies to the 
north of the plateau. Tended by fierce- looking mounted 
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herdsmen, millions of yaks and sheep graze on these vast 
pasture lands of northern Tibet, which is one of the five 
major pastoral areas in China. 

Metok.Zayul.Lekpo and Dam, known as the 
" rongyul " (deep valleys)of Tibet, offer another kind of 
beautiful scenery. The climate in these regions is mild with 
clearly defined seasons, and exotic flowers and rare 
grasses grow everywhere. 

The plateau also has the highest rivers in the world . 
The famous Yarlung Tsangpo Ri ver (Brahmaputra) , 1 , 787 
kilometres long, winds like a giant silvery dragon from its 
source on the north side of the Himalayas where the 
altitude reaches 5,300 metres above sea level , until it 
empties into the Bay of Bengal . In its lower reaches, as it 
passes through the Metok region, it makes a famous ninety 
degree bend, creating a most magnificent and breathtaking 
scene. In the east, the Zachu River (Mekong) ,4,500 
kilometres in total length, roars along its narrow, rocky 
course through high mountains and deep valleys. In 
addition, the rivers Gyamo Ngulchu,Yangze, Lhasa 
Kyichu,Gyantse Nyangchu and Kongpo Nyangchu.are 
dispersed over the whole of Tibet. Their waterpower 
resources are the foremost in the country. 
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Tibet possesses lakes in plenty. Byang Namtso, 
Yamdok Tso.Siling Tso and Tso Mapham are the four 
largest lakes of the plateau. These lakes contain fish in 
plenty and lap up against fine pasturelands. Even those 
airy mountain regions covered with snow and ice all the 
year round possess attractions in the form of marvelous 
crystal palaces, ice-pillar forests and ice-mushrooms. 

The grasslands of northern Tibet, deep valleys of 
southern Tibet,mountain ranges of the Himalayas, 
highlands of western Tibet and three river valleys of 
eastern Tibet, are Tibet ' s natural divisions. According to 
the traditional division of the past the whole of Tibet once 
was divided into three regions: the Upper Three Regions of 
Ngari.the Central Four Regions of U and Tsang and the 
Lower Six Plateaus of Domme (Qinghai)and Kham. 
These divisions still hold to this day. 
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Lakes Without Number 

Deep within the Northern Grasslands lie numerous 
inland lakes. These lakes fed by snowmelt water which 
flow through the grasslands . and finally accumulate in 
low-lying areas. The entire region of the Northern 
Grasslands consists of large basins separated by chains of 
hills. Each basin is studded with strings of sparkling 
crystal lakes. Mostly scattered throughout the north, the 
lakes on the Tibetan Plateau number about 1,500, more 
than anywhere else in China. Lake Byang Namtso in the 
Damshung Region, lake Siling and Lake Palgon in the 
Palgon region are all huge lakes of one thousand square 
kilometres in area. Both salt lakes and freshwater lakes 
are to be found on the grasslands. The banks of the salt 
lakes are covered with a layer of caustic soda,mirabilite, 
and borax about thirty cm. in thickness, all important 
industrial chemicals. In addition, swans, wild ducks, and 
pigeons live by the lakes and on the isles. 
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A Rich and Beautiful "No Man's Land" 

To the west of Nakchu town where Nakchu borders 
on Ngari, there lies an extensive "no man's land" which 
occupies an area of 200, 000 sq. km. Its remoteness and 
wildness have given it a fearsome reputation , and many 
past explorers who ventured into this wild region , if they 
did not die of hunger and scorching heat, lost their 
bearings and failed to find their way out, so that very few 
survived r man or beast. 

Nowadays, if you venture into this wilderness you 
will find it not fearsome, but merely uninhabited. After 
all, nature has bestowed her favours here, too , with 
flowers , grass and murmuring streams. Driving through 
the "no man's land" the ground seems to be galloping 
along with you. Herds of wild asses, wild horses, and 
gazelles always race any passing car, and even rodents 
timidly dash to and fro in front of vehicles. Deer and wild 
yaks, too, stand imperturbably in the way, no matter how 
much you honk your horn, before leisurely moving on as if 
nothing was around. 
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In the "no man's land" not only are wild animals 
found, but also many plants and minerals which are 
awaiting exploration. Not long ago, more than five thous- 
and nomads together with 520.000 head of yaks moved 
into the "no man's land" pitched their tents and set up 
camp ready to open up pastureland. The "no man's 
land " is no longer uninhabited. 
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Tibetan Opera 

Tibetan opera is often claimed to have originated 
from the" religious dance" initiated by Padmasambhava in 
the Samye Monastery in the eighth century. In fact, these 
two different performance arts are totally unrelated. In 
the eighth century during the reign of Trisong Detsan, 
Padmasambhava was invited to Tibet from the Pure Land 
(India). An account in the chapter "Dance of the Four 
Guardian Kings" recorded in Sakyamuni's teachings on 
the four tantric mysticisms, Padmasambhava performed a 
religious dance to drive out evil spirits and thus ensure an 
auspicious inauguration for the newly-completed Samye 
Monastery. Padmasambhava ' s biography reads: "At the 
completion of the translation of sutras in the Samye 
Monastery, the lotsavas led by the senior lotsava holding 
the translation, wearing masks and beating drums , formed 
a line and danced round the Central Palace three times to 
celebrate the completion of the translation of sutras." This 
was the origin of the religious dance in Tibet which has 
lasted up to the present. 
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Tibetan opera, on the other hand, is a composite 
performance art in which a story is presented through the 
medium of song and dance. It is traditionally held that 
opera was introduced by Thangtong Gyalpo, a fifteenth 
century yogin of the Kagyupa Sect who had the idea of 
constructing bridges over every river that flowed in the 
Land of Snows for the benefit of the people. For three 
years he racked his brains to think up ways of collecting 
donations to pay for the project, but met with no success. 
Then he discovered that among his devoted followers 
were seven charming sisters skilled at singing and 
dancing. Thangtong Gyalpo formed them into an opera 
troupe and composed and directed simple song and dance 
dramas retelling stories containing Buddhist teachings. 
The yogin and his troupe travelled all around giving 
performances and managed to collect donations from the 
crowds of spectators. This marked the beginning of 
Tibetan opera. Thangtong Gyalpo is regarded as the 
founder of Tibetan opera, and the opera itself is known as 
a-chi lhamo after the seven goddess-like sisters who took 
part in the first opera performances. Naturally, over the 
centuries Tibetan opera has been enriched, refined and 
developed by folk artists, and now bears little resemblance 
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to its original form. However.it was probably not until 
after the seventeenth century that opera became an art in 
its own right. 
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The 26-Metre High Bronze Statue of 
Maitreya Buddha 

At the western extreme of the Tashilhunpo there is a 
lofty temple, the Jamkhang or Temple of Maitreya 
Buddha, which towers seven storeys high, attaining a 
height of thirty metres, and covering more than 860 sq. 
metres. The Jamkhang was built in 1914 by the ninth 
Panchen Lama,Chokyi Nyima,who took charge of the 
construction in person. 

The giant Maitreya Buddha inside the Jamkhang is 
the most spectacular statue of the Tashilhunpo. The bronze 
statue towers 26.5 metres high, with the pedestal alone 
standing 3.8 metres in height, the middle finger 1.2 metres 
in length, the sole of foot 4.2 metres in length, and the 
shoulders 11.5 metres across. The sacred white hair 
between the eyebrows of the Maitreya is made of thirty 
-one precious stones of various sizes and one thousand 
four hundred pearls, pieces of amber and turquoise, an 
amazing quantity indeed. One hundred and ten craftsmen 
laboured for four years to complete the statue, using 6, 700 
ounces of gold and 115,875 kilograms of brass. The 
amount of other ornaments is incalculable. 
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The statue of Maitreya is majestic and lifelike, and 
technically superbly structured, reflecting the Tibetan 
people's marvellous inventive talent and the high 
technical standards of the time. 
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Nartang, the Library of Tibet 

Twenty kilometres along the highway from Shigatse 
to Sakya, lies Nartang Monastery, "the Library of Tibet. " 
Though smaller than the Tashilhunpo,its history is longer 
by about four hundred years. 

The history of the founding of the Nartang Monastery 
is wreathed in tales of fantasy and mystery. It is said that 
Atisa.the Bengali sage, passed by Nartang on his way to 
Tibet. He observed that the spot was remarkable as it had 
been visited by the god of the tenth heaven, making it a 
place of incomparable auspiciousness indeed where in the 
future a monastery was bound to be established which 
would spread Buddhist doctrine. Atisa's wish was passed 
down to his followers as if it were a command, and his 
instructions became engraved upon the minds of 
subsequent generations of his disciples. Eventually in 
1033.Tumton Lodrodrag,an eminent monk of the 
Kadampa sect, founded the Nartang Monastery. 

After the completion of the monastery , several 
renowned monks preached Buddhism at Nartang. For 
example, Chenmo Namkadrag.Pagpa's tutor, had his 
residence at Nartang, and Gedun Drupa,the First Dalai 
Lama, spent seventeen years there fulfilling his religious 
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vows and pursuing his studies in Buddhism. Only after 
the establishment of the Tashilhunpo did Gedun Drupa 
move to Shigatse. 

The most remarkable contribution of Nartang is its 
establishment of a printing house. 

In 1730, Polanas, a cabinet member of the Tibet local 
government who was also in charge of the Tsang region, 
directed the establishment of a printing house at Nartang in 
order to preserve and expand the ancient books of Tibet. 
It took more than twenty years to set up this enormous 
printing house, and in order to complete the massive 
project, Polanas exacted corvee labour from all over 
Tibet, brought together calligraphers, engravers, and 
painters from the whole country, and gathered a group of 
youngsters to learn the art of wood carving. After a long 
period of painstaking work , the preparation of the block 
prints was completed and Buddhist canonswere then 
printed in great numbers. All 108 volumes of the 
"Kagyur" ,the Translation of Commandments, and the 
215 volumesof the"Tengyur" , the Translation of Comm- 
entaries, were carefully carved onto wooden blocks, which 
not only contained print but also coloured woodcuts. In 
addition many great works such as the "Hundred Deeds 
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of Sakyamuni" were carved and printed in this printing 
house. The printing blocks of Nartang were so numerous 
that they formed a huge mound right up to post-liberation 
times. Compared to the printing houses of Dege and the 
Potala, Nartang is far superior both in quantity and 
quality. Over the years the Nartang printing house also 
trained a large number of carving and printing craftsmen 
which had an inestimable effect on Tibet's printing 
techniques and cultural development. 

Nartang suffered damage during the "cultural 
revolution " and moreover the old printing methods have 
been superseded by modern techniques, but even so, the 
Nartang printing house. the "Library of Tibet", still 
remains important from an historical point of view. 
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Celestial Burial 

This form is practised by the vast majority of 
people . When a death occurs , the body is laid in a corner 
of a room and covered with a white sheet. The body may 
not be placed on a bedstead or elsewhere. Buddhists 
believe that when a man dies, his soul leaves the body. In 
order to release the soul the body is placed on sundried 
bricks to which the soul adheres, and when the body is 
taken for the funeral, the bricks are tossed out at a 
crossroad together with the soul. This process takes three 
to five days and is assisted by the morning to night prayers 
of monks to release the soul of the deceased. During this 
time, relatives and friends come to offer condolences, 
bringing with them barley beer, ceremonial scarves, pats 
of butter, incense, and sometimes an envelope marked 
"Condolences" containing money. The scarves are 
intended for the deceased, while the other items are 
presents for the family in this time of need. When a death 
occurs in the family, no one is permitted to wash his face 
or comb his hair,or to wear any kind of ornamentation. 
Laughing, talking in loud voices , singing and dancing are 
all prohibited in order to allow the soul of the deceased to 
enter heaven in peace. 
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A red earthern pot is suspended at the door of the 
home of the deceased, its brim surrounded by a twist of 
white wool or a ceremonial scarf. Inside the pot," tsampa 
incense" a mixture of blood, meat, tallow, or cream, 
cheese and . butter is kept burning and continually 
replenished. This is a substitute for meals offered to the 
soul of the dead person. Tibetans believe that when the 
soul departs from the body it loses its powers of thought 
and becomes unable to find its regular meals. Therefore, 
the living are required to "feed" the soul by keeping the 
"tsampa incense" burning. 

Mourning is not restricted to the family alone; the 
whole neighbourhood also joins in. Wedding ceremonies 
and other amusements such as dancing and singing are 
postponed until the funeral rites are over. The Tibetans 
have a common saying: "Even for the death of a cow, 
neighbours should observe three days mourning" .so 
naturally they do so for a human being. 

After a specific period of time, the family chooses an 
auspicious day for the funeral. The ceremony is usually 
held in the early hours of the morning, mostly before 
dawn. First the body is stripped, the limbs folded in and 
the whole body bound up like a ball and wrapped in white 
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tweed. Next, a white line is drawn in tsampa from the 
corner where the body lies to the outer gate of the home. 
The younger members of the family shoulder the body and 
carry it out of the house along the white line as a sign of 
respect. At the outer gate the body is handed to a 
professional corpse carrier. A person of the same age as 
the deceased follows the corpse with a broom and a 
worn-out basket,and sweeps up the tsampa. This tsampa, 
the broom itself, and the sundried bricks on which the 
body has lain are all gathered together into the basket, and 
following the corpse carrier, the sweeper tosses these items 
out at a crossroad in order to release the soul of the 
deceased. 

Early that morning, friends and relatives come to bid 
the dead man farewell. Bearing sticks of incense, they 
form a procession to escort the body as far as the 
crossroad, when the family turns back. Only one or two 
close acquaintances actually go to the burial place to 
ensure the ceremony is properly carried out. From the 
time when the corpse leaves the house, neither the corpse 
carrier nor his escorts are allowed to turn their gaze back 
towards the house, nor may they return there for two days 

or so. This is to prevent the soul from returning to its 
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former home and bringing misfortune to the family. 

On reaching the celestial burial spot* the body is laid 
on the rocky platform. A pile of smouldering juniper 
leaves and" tsampa incense "burn up a huge cloud of smoke 
so as to inform the "sacred vultures" of the occasion. The 
vultures are accustomed to descend to feed whenever they 
see the smoke signal. The corpse carrier or undertaker then 
makes an incision in the back of the corpse.If the deceased 
is a monk, these first cuts are made in the shape of 
religious symbols. Next, the belly is slit open and the 
internal organs removed, the flesh is stripped from the 
bones . and the head is scalped and severed from the trunk. 
After being sliced into pieces, the flesh is set aside and 
then the bones are crushed, mixed with tsampa and rolled 
into balls. The offering to the vultures commences with the 
balls of crushed bones followed by slices of flesh. Any bits 
of bone left over are burnt to ashes and then scattered to 
the winds. By and large, the corpse has to be disposed off 
in entirety in order to allow it to enter the "Realm of 
Heaven" with ease, which is the aim of celestial burial. 
Once the celestial burial is over, the representatives of the 
family provide the corpse carrier or undertaker with barley 
beer and meat as a token of gratitude for his services. 
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Prologue 
Enter CHORUS 
CHORUS 

1 Two households . both alike in dignity, 

2 In fair Verona where we lay our scene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 

4 Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean 
From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 

6 A pair of star-crossed lovers take their life; 
Whose misad ventured piteous overthrows 

8 Doth with their death bury their parents strife . 
The fearful passage of their death-marked love, 

10 And the continuance of their parents ' rage , 

Which, but their children' s end, nought could remove, 
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12 Is now the two hours' traffic of our stage; 
The which, if you with patient ears attend. 
14 What here shall miss, our toil shall strive to mend. 

[Exit 
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ROMEO 

[from inside the garden] He jests at scars that never 

felt a wound. 
44 [He seen Juliet]But soft! What light through yonder 

window breaks? 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun. 
46 Arise , fair sun , and kill the envious moon . 

Who is already sick and pale with grief 
48 That thou her maid art far more fair than she . 

Be not her maid, since she is envious; 
50 Her vestal livery is but sick and green , 

And none but fools do wear it: cast it off. 
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52 It is my lady, O it is my love! 

that she knew she were! 

54 She speaks , yet she says nothing . What of that? 
Her eye discourses: I will answer it. 

1 am too bold; ' t is not to me she speaks. 
Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 
Having some business , do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return . 

What if her eyes were there* they in her head? 
The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars 
As daylight doth a lamp; her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright 
That birds would sing and think it were not night. 
See how she leans her cheek upon her hand. 
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O that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek! 
JULIET Ay me. 

6« ROMEO She speaks. 

O speak again, bright angel, for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 
JULIET 

O Romeo, Romeo! Wherefore art thou Romeo? 

76 Deny thy father and refuse thy name: 

Or if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love 

78 And T 11 no longer be a Capulet. 



70 



72 



74 









ROMEO [Aside] 












Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at this? 
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so JULIET T is but thy name that is my enemy. 
Thou art thyself, though not a Montague. 
What 's "Montague" ? It is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. be some other name! 
What* s in a name? That which we call a rose 
By any other word would smell as sweet. 
So Romeo would , were he not Romeo called, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes 
Without that title . Romeo . doff thy name , 
And for that name, which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself. 
ROMEO [ To JULIET 7 ] I take thee at thy word. 
Call me but " Love ", and I' 11 be new baptized; 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 
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94 JULIET 

What man art thou, that thus bescreened in night 
So stumblest on my counsel? 

ROMEO By a name 
96 I know not how to tell thee who I am. 

My name, dear saint, is hateful to myself 
98 Because it is an enemy to thee. 

Had I it written , I would tear the word . 
ioo JULIET 

My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 

Of thy tongue' s uttering, yet I know the sound. 
102 Art thou not Romeo , and a Montague? 

ROMEO Neither, fair maid, if either thee dislike. 

JULIET 
104 How earnest thou hither, tell me , and wherefore? 

The orchard walls are high and hard to climb, 
i oe And the place death , considering who thou art . 

If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 

ROMEO . 
iog With love ' s light wings did I o ' erperch these walls , 

For stony limits cannot hold love out; 
i io And what love can do ■ that dares love attempt i 
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94-95 §'«5fl ^^■^"^•q-^-^q-q-$-n|^-^q | -«^- 

96-99 ^'33^1 aJqvw^qq-^-qqOT^-u^-ajqw^szsr 

^^3r«J3j'a& , q^ l i|'^^^ i r| , ^g fl J'| a y ,I i|^3j*3l , g| 
100-102 5 l «8l ^^'3^^'Sj-q^q-gN^I^'^^' 

§'^9l ^'^'^'^'^^'^i ■5K»r fl r>TOR^r 

Sfife] ^«sr^3r%^3J| |jq-§jjsrc£«rqq^-=qq- 

^taXS] qli'^q^uiq'q^'oi^aj-cj^-q^aj-ajq-gmBr 
^^'c^'^q'^'q^^'^-qq^-^^-^q-j 
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104-107 



108-1 1 1 







Therefore thy kinsmen are no stop to me. 

JULIET 
112 If they do see thee, they will murder thee. 

ROMEO Alack, there lies more peril in thine eye 
1 1 4 Than twenty of their swords . Look thou but sweet 






And I am proof against their enmity. 









JULIET 
116 I would not for the world they saw thee here . 

ROMEO 

I have night ' s cloak to hide me from their eyes . 
And but thou love me, let them find me here: 
My life were better ended by their hate 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 
JULIET 

By whose direction found ' st thou out this place? 
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^^•ajq-?-aja|-aj3r-^-^'Sqi5j , zi|r;*Sj-g'r$-53jzjq- 

g^qq^T^aj-q^a^qi 

^q-^-p^-q^aj-^ai-g-l-^-aizsj-q^-q^- 

1,6 §^Si q^n|-^-^-q^-^a]^'q'^-^-g3;-^a|^3j- 
ii7-i2o^'33^i q^S^a^^Sta^^qr^^-SwSw 

e£va}'^q| §^'3^q^^-^-^n|^-q%-^3:-^3;-3:- 
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122 ROMEO 

By love, that first did prompt me to inquire: 

He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes. 

I am no pilot, yet wert thou as far 

As that vast shore washed with the farthest sea, 
126 I should adventure for such merchandise. 

JULIET 

Thou knowest the mask of night is on my face, 
128 Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek, 

For that which thou hast heard me speak tonight, 
no Fain would I dwell on form; fain, fain deny 

What I have spoke: but farewell compliment! 
132 Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say "Ay", 

And I will take thy word; yet if thou swear' st 
134 Thou mayst prove false. At lovers ' perjuries 

They say Jove laughs. O gentle Romeo , 
136 If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully: 

Or if thou think I am too quickly won, 
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122-126 ^'S^l ^'^•S) J sr<w^£xr^-j ^-8)«5r§5a^aj-q^aT- 
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127-129 g'SS^i ^sj'i'^'^^'^^q'^'^^'q^q'q"^^' 

^q-q^^-^'g^-q^-zri^^-^^^-^-^-srgj^- 
jisj'as^'qqjsj] 

q^^-yj-^q^-qq-aBq^l'^'^'il^'^q-g^-sj- 
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^'^"qq^'^q^q^^'^'qwq^'^'q^' 

q^aw^'E^us^' " q Jr " Ssrowjq-qGrnj wq- 

q^nySjsj-ulE^sij ^'^q'^l'H^'^"^'^^' 

^'^5i'3)^-|ra;'q^'5iai-^-a]aj5rsq«r§q-«sm' 

q^'^'^'^'q^^q-sq-q^qs^'d'^' 

^^■«jq-q^O|^'^^-q-SI^-| 

£te!| q%"q^'^'^| ^q-£-qqq-orqVq5T.gw 
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138 



140 



142 



144 



146 



I ' 11 frown , and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo ; but else , not for the world 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond, 
And therefore thou mayst think my haviour light. 
But trust me, gentleman, 1 ' 11 prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 
I should have been more strange , I must confess , 
But that thou overheard st, ere 1 was ware, 






My true-love passion: therefore pardon me 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
148 Which the dark night hath so discovered. 

ROMEO Lady, by yonder blessed moon I vow, 
150 That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops — 
JULIET 

O swear not by the moon , th' inconstant moon, 
152 That monthly changes in her circled orb , 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable . 
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142-14S. 



149-150 



q5jai-M«J'3j«r'§'in^3j-s5j«rq2rarfl]qi;-Mt;-q-ar 



§ q l 
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151-153 



q-ur^-^-q^m^zsrq^-^'^rqs^i *>'Sj' 
Sk'Ag'q'z^q^sr-^-q^arSto — 

§'SJ§|] ^-si] ^•q-^-^q-sJ-q^CT|-q-ul3j'%c;-^-^aj- 
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Well, do not swear. Although I joy in thee, 



154 ROMEO What shall I swear by? 
JULIET Do not swear at all ; 

Or if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self. 
i56 Which is the god of my idolatry, 
And Til believe thee. 
ROMEO If my heart ' s dear love — 
JULIET 

158 

I have no joy of this contract tonight: 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden. 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say " It lightens. " Sweet, good night. 
This bud of love , by summer ' s ripening breath , 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Good night, good night. As sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart as that within my breast. 
ROM1EO O wilt thou leave me so unsatisfied? 
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162 



164 



166 
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154 %'i8$\ ^■q^qyq^'qq^q-c^'^'q^^-s-^jsr 
155-157 §'«5i ^q'^q^-^Y^nra-OTarq'afrfjsn moj-S- 
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158-162 §'«5ll ^'^'^^'c^'^gaisrcj^-Srgaji qzrm- 

^^'^^•^q-g-^^-^^^- 

l^'^il^'^c&^qq^njcraj q%-*rq/S|- 
^'^^'^'^^•^^•qi^q^^'^q^-^^'g- 
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3jafej"3l'q^-3jq|J5l| 3ja>2r3rq£-SjmOT q^-q-q^- 

^•q^C|-Sj-gq-^-q5B^-q-^-q^-o|q-S=j^^jjj. 
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168 JULIET What satisfaction canst thou have to-night? 
ROMEO 

Th' exchange of thy love's faithful vow for mine 
JULIET 
170 I gave thee mine before thou didst request it; 

And yet I would it were to give again, 
ROMEO 
172 Would' st thou withdraw it? For what purpose, 

love? 
JULIET But to be frank and give it thee again: 
And yet I wish but for the thing I have. 
My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep? the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 

iThe NURSE calls 



174 

176 
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ser^s^'sK^l 

169 HH\ tfa^'q^^sr^-^sr^a^il^^r 

170-171 g*«9i ^•§q'q^'^-E^^-^'q^zrj-£|sr^' 
73.177 5'Siai ap^'sr^^qt^rare^q^^- 

^q^-^-^'Ujq-qg^-^^nj-q^^l qz^^Sj- 
^'q^q'Sjqq-Sjq'q-^'Ster-q-Sj *i^«rnra^ir 

5jgq-i)^-^qzsi-^-^-q^ZT|-3jz5]-^-aj-^3j-^aj- 
^q-qErm-5|-oj?sj-aj-^-^ai-5]q-^-q^ai'g(^| 
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94 



92 ROMEO [Taking JULIET'S hand] 

If I profane with my un worthiest hand 
This holy shrine, the gentle sin is this: 
My lips, two blushing pilgrims, ready stand 
To smooth that rough touch with a tender kiss. 
JULIET 

Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too much, 
Which mannerly devotion shows in this; 
For saints have hands that pilgrims' hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmers ' kiss. 

ioo ROMEO Have not saints lips , and holy palmers too? 
JULIET Ay , pilgrim , lips that they must use in prayer. 

102 ROMEO O then, dear saint, let lips do what hands do: 
They pray," Grant thou, lest faith turn to despair. " 
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94 
95 
96 
97 

98 

99 
100 
101 
102-103 







JULIET 
104 Saints do not move , though grant for prayers ' sake. 

ROMEO 

Then move not, while my prayer ' s effect I take. 
106 Thus from my lips , by thine , my sin is purged . 

[He kisses her 

JULIET 

Then have my lips the sin that they have took, 
log ROMEO Sin from my lips? O trespass sweetly urged! 

Give me my sin again. 

[He kisses her again 

JULIET You kiss by the book. 

NURSE comes to JULIET from the side of the stage 
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FRIAR LAWRENCE'S cell. 

Enter FRIAR LAWRENCE with a basket 
FRIAR LAWRENCE 
i The grey-eyed mom smiles on the frowning night, 
2 Check ' ring the eastern clouds with streaks of light; 

And fleckled darkness like a drunkard reels 
4 From forth day ' s path and Titan ' s fiery wheels . 
Now, ere the sun advance his burning eye 
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6 The day to cheer and night ' s dank dew to dry. 
1 must upfill this osier cage of ours 

8 With baleful weeds and precious-juiced flowers. 
The earth that ' s nature ' s mother is her tomb: 

10 What is her burying grave , that is her womb , 
And from her womb children of divers kind 
We sucking on her natural bosom find: 
Many for many virtues excellent, 
None but for some, and yet all different. 
mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
In plants, herbs » stones, and their true qualities: 









12 



14 



16 



18 



For nought so vile that on the earth doth live 






But to the earth some special good doth give? 

Nor aught so good but, strained from that fair use, 
20 Revolts from true birth, stumbling on abuse. 

Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied, 
22 And vice sometime by action dignified. 

Enter ROMEO, unseen by the Friar 
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Within the infant rind of this weak flower 
24 Poison hath residence and medicine power: 

For this, being smelt, with that part cheers each part; 
26 Being tasted, stays all senses with the heart. 

Two such opposed kings encamp them still 
28 In man as well as herbs , grace and rude will ; 

And where the worser is predominant, 
30 Full soon the canker death eats up that plant. 
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23 S^«'3j , a?i«|'^^'§^*l , aicj)'qgai'^aj<^«i|«^q|<<qS;.S^i3i^. 
26 ^'^'»S^^'q , ^'§^'g^'^«a3 , q|j^S^««^' 
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14 



16 



20 



22 



24 



26 



■ 

ll.'ITET 

Farewell. —God knows when we shall meet again. 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almost freezes up the heat of life. 
I'll call them back again to comfort me. 

[She calls'] Nurse! What should she do here? 

My dismal scene I needs must act alone . 
Come, vial. 

What if this mixture do not work at all? 
Shall I be married then to-morrow morning? 
No.no. This shall forbid it. 

[She lays down her knife] 

Lie thou there 

What if it be a poison which the Friar 

Subtly hath ministered to have me dead, 

Lest in this marriage he should be dishonoured 

Because he married me before to Romeo? 
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20-23 



24-29 




28 I fear it is: and yet methinks it should not. 

For he hath still been tried a holy man. 
30 How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 

I wake before the time that Romeo 
32 Come to redeem me? There's a fearful point! 

Shall 1 not then be stifled in the vault, 
1 1 To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in . 

And there die strangled ere my Romeo comes? 
36 Or, if I live, is it not very like 

The horrible conceit of death and night, 
38 Together with the terror of the place 

As in a vault, an ancient receptacle, 
-to Where, for this many hundred years, the bones 

Of all my buried ancestors are packed; 
42 Where bloody Tybalt yet but green in earth , 

Lies festering in his shroud; where, as they say, 
•m At some hours in the night spirits resort 

Alack , alack! is it not like that 1 , 
4« So early waking, what with loathsome smells 

And shrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 
4* That living mortals, hearing them run mad 
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36-44 






45-48 



S^-^q«5i-^5-«r|-«r§^| 

^^•^•^•^^•^'^^•^'^^•^^•q^-q^-SJ-qg^' 
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irKsrqfrfaj'SarSj u]q-3rir^-5j?$-5rq§a;'5]q' 

o|ar^-a|^-2j^-a|3jcrcja;-5ig^'3rqq-^3j-q^-gq-q' 
^■«l«ro , |q , q^-n]3ja , ^*^ , «l'^'qaq*§'q^'gaj-^- 

gqsrq^'ijsrq'^-^rq^'zrgaraig^ ^a^r^q'qfr 
^'^^^'^-i'^q-^'^q^'^qsil ^q-aj- 
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g-^-s^-^-3jcfej^-^'§-q=;-^-5^-q-^^-q^-5]^- 
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52 



O, if I walk, shall I not be distraught. 
50 Environed with all these hideous fears , 

And madly play with my forefathers' joints, 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his shroud, 
And in this rage, with some great kinsman's bone, 
54 As with a club , dash out my desperate brains? 

look! methinks I see my cousin' s ghost, 
56 Seeking out Romeo that did spit his body 
Upon a rapier's point. Stay, Tybalt, stay! 



58 Romeo.l come! this do I drink to thee. 



[ Shefalb on her bed 
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FRIAR LAWRENCE 

I will be brief, for my short date of breath 
230 Is not so long as is a tedious tale. 

Romeo there dead, was husband to that Juliet; 
2J2 And she , there dead , that Romeo ' s faithful wife . 

I married them; and their stolen marriage day 
234 Was Tybalt ' s doomsday, whose untimely death 

Banished the new-made bridegroom from this city; 
236 >For whom . and not for Tybalt, Juliet pined. 

You, to remove that siege of grief from her, 
238 Betrothed and would have married her perforce 

To County Paris . Then comes she to me, 
240 And with wild looks bid me devise some mean 

To rid her from this second marriage, 
242 Or in my cell there would she kill herself. 
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229-231 



232-236 
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244 



246 



248 



250 






252 



254 



256 



Then gave I her, so tutored by my art. 

A sleeping potion, which so took effect 

As I intended, for it wrought on her 

The form of death. Meantime I writ to Romeo 

That he should hither come as this dire night 

To help to take her from her borrowed grave, 

Being the time the potion ' s force should cease. 

But he which bore my letter, Friar John, 

Was stayed by accident, and yesternight 

Returned my letter back. Then all alone. 

At the prefixed hour of her waking, 

Came I to take her from her kindred' s vault, 

Meaning to keep her closely at my cell 

Till I conveniently could send to Romeo. 

But when I came, some minute ere the time 
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253-256 
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258 Of her awakening , here untimely lay 

The noble Paris and true Romeo dead. 
260 She wakes , and I entreated her come forth 

And bear this work of heaven with patience; 
262 But then a noise did scare me from the tomb. 

And she, too desperate, would not go with me 
264 But, as it seems, did violence on herself. 

All this I know, and to the marriage 
266 Her Nurse is privy, and if aught in this 

Miscarried by my fault, let my old life 
268 Be sacrificed some hour before his time 

Unto the rigour of severest law. 

. 
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265-269 
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Enter the Gh-ost,a/id Prince Hamlet following 

1 HAMLET 

Whither wilt thou lead me?Speak.ril go no further. 
GHOST Mark me. 
HAMLET I will . 

2 GHOST My hour is almost come 

When I to sulph ' rous and tormenting flames 
4 Must render up myself. 

HAMLET Alas, poor ghost! 
GHOST 

Pity me not, but lend thy serious hearing 
6 To what I shall unfold . 
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HAMLET Speak, I am bound to hear. 
GHOST 

8 So art thou to revenge when thou shalt hear. 
HAMLET What? 
GHOST I am thy father ' s spirit. 

10 Doomed for a certain term to walk the night. 
And for the day confined to fast in fires 

12 Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 

Are burnt and purged away. But that I am forbid 

14 To tell the secrets of my prison-house 
I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Make thy two eyes like stars start from their spheres, 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 
But this eternal blazon must not be 
To ears of flesh and blood. List, Hamlet* list, O list! 
If thou didst ever thy dear father love — 

24 HAMLET O God! 



16 









20 



:: 



GHOST 



Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder. 
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26 HAMLET Murder? 
GHOST 

Murder most foul, as in the best it is, 
28 But this most foul , strange, and unnatural. 

HAMLET 

Haste, haste me to know it, that with wings as swift 
30 As meditation or the thoughts of love 

May sweep to my revenge. 
GHOST I find thee apt, 
32 And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 

That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf 
34 Wouldst thou not stir in this. Now , Hamlet, hear. 

' Tis given out that, sleeping in mine orchard, 
36 A serpent stung me. So the whole ear of Denmark 

Is by a forged process of my death 
38 Rankly abused. But know, thou noble youth, 

The serpent that did sting thy father' s life 

Now wears his crown. 
HAMLET 
40 O my prophetic soul! Mine uncle? 









31-34 



35-37 
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38-39 







GHOST 

42 Ay, that incestuous . that adulterate beast, 

With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous gifts — 
44 O wicked wit and gifts, that have the power 

So to seduce! — won to his shameful lust 
46 The will of my most seeming- virtuous queen. 

Hamlet, what a falling off was there! — 
48 . From me , whose love was of that dignity 

That it went hand-in-hand even with the vow 
50 I made to her in marriage, and to decline 

Upon a wretch whose natural gifts were poor 
52 To those of mine. 

But virtue, as it never will be moved, 
54 Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven, 

So lust, though to a radiant angel linked, 
56 Will sate itself in a celestial bed. 

And prey on garbage. 
58 But soft, methinks I scent the morning ' s air . 

Brief let me be. Sleeping within mine orchard . 
60 My custom always in the afternoon, 



Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole 
62 With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 
And in the porches of mine ears did pour 
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64 



66 



70 



72 



74 



76 



78 



80 



82 



84 



The leperous distilment. whose effect 

Holds such an enmity with blood of man 

That swift as quicksilver it courses through 

The natural gates and alleys of the body, 

And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholesome blood. So did it mine; 

And a most instant tetter barked about, 

Most lazar-1 ike, with vile and loathsome crust, 

All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother ' s hand 

Of life, of crown, of queen at once dispatched, 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

Unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled, 

No reck ' ning made , but sent to my account 

With al! my imperfections on my head, 

O horrible, O horrible, most horrible! 

If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury and damned incest. 

But howsoever thou pursuest this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
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86 



w 



Against thy mother aught. Leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge 
To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once. 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And gins to pale his uneffectual fire. 
Adieu t adieu , Hamlet . Remember me. 

Exit 
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56 



58 



6Q 



62 



(.4 



66 



68 



HAMLET 

To be, or not to be; that is the question: 

Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune , 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing , end them . To die , to sleep — 

No more, and by a sleep to say we end 

The heartache and — the thousand natural shocks 

That flesh is heir to. ' Tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep — 

To sleep, perchance to dream. Ay, there ' s the rub. 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil 

Must give us pause . There ' s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life , 
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70 For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
Th ' oppressor ' s wrong* the proud man ' s contumely* 
The pangs of disprized love, the law's delay. 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of th ' unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin? Who would these fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns , puzzles the will, 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o r er with the pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action. Soft you, now, 
The fair Ophelia! — Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered. 
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90 OPHELIA Good my lord, 

How does your honour for this many a day? 
HAMLET 
92 I humbly thank you , well , well , well. 

OPHELIA 

My lord, I have remembrances of yours 
94 That 1 have longed long to redeliver. 
I pray you now receive them. 
HAMLET 
96 No . no , 1 never gave you aught. 

OPHELIA 

My honoured lord, you know right well you did, 
98 And with them words of so sweet breath composed 

As made the things more rich. Their perfume lost, 
ioo Take these again; for to the noble mind 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 
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102 There, my lord. 

HAMLET Ha, ha? Are you honest? 
km OPHELIA My lord. 

HAMLET Are you fair? 
106 OPHELIA What means your lordship? 

H A MLET That if you be honest and fair , your honesty 
los should admit no discourse to your beauty. 

OPHELIA Could beauty, my lord, have better commerce 
no than with honesty ? 

HAMLET Ayr truly, for the power of beauty will sooner 
ii2 transform honesty from what it is to a bawd than 

the force of honesty can translate beauty into his 
likeness. 
i i4 This was sometime a paradox, but now the time 

gives it proof. I did love you once. 
ii6 OPHELIA Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 

HAMLET You should not have believed me, for virtue 
i is cannot so inoculate our old stock but we shall 

relish of it. I loved you not. 
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124 



126 
128 



1 20 OP1 1 El l A I was the more deceived. 

HAMLET Get thee to a nunnery. Why wouldst thou be a 
122 breeder of sinners? 1 am myself indifferent honest, 

but yet I could accuse me of such things that it 
were better my mother had not borne me. 
I am very proud, revengeful, ambitious, with more 
offences at my beck than 

1 have thoughts to put them in, imagination to give 
them shape, or time to act them in. What should 
such fellows as I do crawling between heaven and 
earth? We are arrant knaves, all. Believe none of us. 
t so Go thy ways to a nunnery. Where ' s your father? 

OPHELIA At home , my lord. 
132 HAMLET Let the doors be shut upon him , that he may 
play the fool nowhere but in ' s own house. 
Farewell. 
134 OPHELIA O help him, you sweet heavens! 

HAMLET 
136 If thou dost marry, I'll give thee this plague for 

thy dowry: be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as 
snow, thou shalt not escape calumny. Get thee to a 
nunnery. 
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138 go . farewell. Or if thou wilt needs marry , marry a 

fool; for wise men know well enough what 

monsters you make of them. 
140 To a nunnery, go, and quickly, too. Farewell. 

142 OPHELIA heavenly powers , restore him! 
HAMLET I have heard of your paintings, too , well 

enough. 
144 God hath given you one face, and you make 

yourselves another.You jig, you amble, and you 

lisp i and 
146 nickname God ' s creatures , and make your 

wantonness your ignorance. Go to , 1' 11 no more 

on ■ t. It hath made me mad . 
148 I say we will have no more marriages. Those that 

are married already— all but one — shall live.The 
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150 rest shall keep as they are. To a nunnery, go. 

Exit 
OPHELIA 

O what a noble mind is here o ' erthrown ! 
The courtier ' s soldier' s, scholar ' s eye, tongue, sword , 
Th ' expectancy and rose of the fair state. 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
Th' observed of all observers, quite, quite, down! 
And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 
That sucked the honey of his music vows. 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason 
Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh; 
That unmatched form and feature of blown youth 
Blasted with ecstasy. O woe is me, 

162 T' have seen what I have seen, see what I see! 
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Hautboys Play. The dumb show enters. Enter a King 
and a Queen very lovingly, tlie Queen embracing him. She 
kneels and makes show of protestation unto him. He takes 
her up and declines his head, upon her neck. He lays him 
down upon a bank of flowers. She , seeing him. asleep , 
leaves him. Anon comes in afellou>, takes off his crown, 
kisses it, and pours poison in the king's ears, and exits. 
The Queen returns , finds the King dead , and makes 
passionate action. The poisoner , with some two or three 
mutes , comes in again , seeming to lament with her. The 
dead body is carried away. The poisoner woos the Queen 
with gifts. She seems loath and unwilling a while ,but in 
the end accepts his love. 

Exeunt the Players 
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36 KING 






38 



4(1 



42 



44 



46 



48 



50 



S3 



Ot my offence is rank! It smelb to heaven. 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon't, 
A brother's murder. Pray can I not. 
Though inclination be as sharp as will, 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent > 
And like a man to double business bound 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. What if this cursed hand- 
Were thicker than itself with brother' s blood, 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it while as snow? Whereto serves mercy 
But to confront the visage of offence? 
And what' s in prayer but this twofold force , 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardoned being down? Then I'll look up. 
My fault is past — but 0, what- form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? 'Forgive me my foul murder 1 ? 
That cannot be, since I am still possessed 
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54 



56 



Si 



60 



6: 



64 



66 



6S 



70 



72 






Of those effects for which I did the murder — 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pardoned and retain th ' offence? 

In the corrupted currents of this world 

Offence' s gilded hand may shove by justice, 

And oft 'tis seen the wicked prize itself 

Buys out the law. But ' tis not so above. 

There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature, and we ourselves compelled 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 

To give in evidence. What tlien? What rests? 

Try what repentance can. What can it not? 

Yet, what can it when one cannot repent? 

wretched state, bosom black as death, 

limed soul that, struggling to be free, 

Art more engaged! Help, angels! Make assay. 

Bow, stubborn knees; and heart with strings of steel, 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe. 

All may be well. 

He kneels. 
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Hamlet and Laertes prepare to play 
KING (to attendants) 

Set me the stoups of wine upon that table. 
262 If Hamlet give the first or second hit, 

Or quit in answer of the third exchange. 
264 Let all the battlements their ordnance fire. 

The King shall drink to Hamlet' s better breath 
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266 And in the cup an union shall he throw 

Richer than that which four successive kings. 
268 In Denmark ' s crown have worn. Give me the cups , 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 
270 The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 

The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 
272 ' Now the King drinks to Hamlet ' . 
Trumpets the while he drinks 

Come, begin. 

And you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 

274 HAMLET (to Laertes) Come on, sir. 
LAERTES Come , my lord . 

They play 
HAMLET One. 
LAERTES No. 
HAMLET {to Osrick) Judgement . 

275 OSRICK A hit , a very palpable hit. 
LAERTES Well, again. 
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KING 

276 Stay. Give me drink. Hamlet, this pearl is thine. 

Here's to thy health.^ 

[Drum and trumpets sound, and shot goes off 

Give him the cup. 

HAMLET 
278 I ' 11 play this bout first. Set it by a while- 

Come. 

They play again 
Another hit. What say you? 
LAERTES 
280 A touch > a touch , I do confess . 

KING Our son shall win. 
282 QUEEN He ' s fat and scant of breath. 

Here, Hamlet, take my napkin. Rub thy brows. 

284 The Queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet. 
HAMLET Good madam. 

KING Gertrude® , do not drink. 

QUEEN 

285 I will, my lord , I pray you pardon me. 
[She drinks, then offers the cup to Hamlet 






(1) Queen's private name. 



-Translator 
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KING (aside) 
286 It is the poisoned cup; it is too late. 

HAMLET 

I dare not drink yet, madam: by and by. 
288 QUEEN (to Hamlet) Come , let me wipe thy face . 
LAERTES (aside to the King) My lord, I ' 11 hit him now. 
KING (aside to Laertes) I do not think ' t. 
LAERTES (aside) 
290 And yet ' tis almost ' gainst my conscience. 
HAMLET 

Come for the third, Laertes, you but dally. 
292 I pray you pass with your best violence. 
I am afeard you make a wanton of me. 
LAERTES 
294 Say you so? Come on. 
They play 
OSRICK Nothing neither way. 
LAERTES {to Hamlet) 
296 Have at you now! 

[Laertes wounds Hamlet.] In scuffling, they 
change rapiers* [and Hamlet wounds Laertes] 
KING (to attendants) 

Part them. They are incensed . 
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HAMLET (to Laertes) 
Nay. come again. 
['/Tie Queen falls down] 
298 OSRICK Look to the Queen there , ho ! 
HORATIO 

They bleed on both sides. (To Hamlet) How is 't, my lord? 
OSRICK How is ' t , Laertes? 
LAERTES 
300 Why, as a woodcock to mine own springe, Osrick. 
I am justly killed with mine own treachery. 
HAMLET 
302 How does the Queen? 

KING She swoons to see them bleed. 
QUEEN 
304 No, no, the drink, the drink! O my dear Hamlet, 

The drink , the drink — I am poisoned. [She dies] 
HAMLET 
O villainy! Ho! Let the door be locked! [Exit Osrich] 
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303 







308 



310 



312 



314 



3o<> Treachery, seek it out. 
LAERTES 

It is here, Hamlet. Hamlet, thou art slain. 
No med'cine in the world can do thee good. 
In thee there is not half an hour of life. 
The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated and envenomed. The foul practice 
Hath turned itself on me. Lo , here I lie 
Never to rise again. Thy mother' s poisoned 
I can no more . The King , the King ' s to blame . 
HAMLET 
The point envenomed too? Then , venom , to thy work. 

He hurts the King 
3i6 ALL THE courtiers Treason , treason! 

KING 

318 O yet defend me , friends! I am but hurt. 
HAMLET 

Here , thou incestuous , murd - rous , damned Dane , 
320 Drink off this potion. Is thy union here? 
Follow my mother. 

The King dies 
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LAERTES He is j ustly served . 

322 Jt is a poison tempered by himself. 

Exchange forgiveness with me . noble Hamlet. 
324 Mine and my father' s death come not upon thee, 

Nor thine on me. He dies 

HAMLET 



326 



328 



330 



332 



334 



Heaven make thee free of it! I follow thee. 

I am dead, Horatio. Wretched Queen, adieu! 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance ■ 
That are but mutes or audience to this act, 

Had I but time — as this fell sergeant Death 

Is strict in his arrest — O, I could tell you — 
But let it be. Horatio, I am dead, 
Thou liv ' st. Report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied. 
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HORATIO Never believe it. 

I am more an antique Roman than a Dane. 
«6 Here's yet some liquor left. 

HAMLET Asthou'rtaman, 

Give me the cup. Let go . By heaven , I' 11 ha ' t. 

God, Horatio, what a wounded name. 
Things standing thus unknown, shall live behind me! 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity a while, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain 

To tell my story. 
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Whcnsoe'er the silvery moon 
Doth peep o'er the eastern horizon: 
Do I so yearn for the woman 
To whom I'm not bom. 



As doth a slender sprout planted last year 
Fade into a dry straw by this year; 
So doth the slender figure of a young man 
Bend like the bow of the South® as his age ran. 



Say I were to get the dear one 
To whom I ' m crazy o ' er to wed; 
' Tis like getting a precious gemstone 
From the ocean ' s deepest bed®. 



® Southern part of Tibet, noted for its stiff bows. 
(2) As pearls and corals come from the ocean Tibetans 
habitually relate to the ocean when speaking of gems. 

— Translator 
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The sweet scented bonnie lass 
Have I happened to meet on my way; 
Seems like finding a turquoise bypass 
For a gay moment, then losing it away. 



A maiden from a noble family 

May appear to you high in beauty; 

But she only seems a juicy peach 

Swinging from a tree-top (but out of reach) ' . 



' Cause of my greedy love to her 
Have I suffered sleepless nights; 
Yet love disheartens me however 
As I can ' t get her in daylights®. 



(J) To complete tull sense of the song words in brackets 

are added though not given in the Tibetan text. 
(2) Here " daylights " means " actual life " 

— Translator 
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Flowers fade as the warm summer leaves, 
So it ' s no use to be sad , O ye bee! 
I'm neither sad when from me she leaves 
'Cause fate ends her love to me. 



' Tis none else but the hard frost 
And the harsh wind across. 
So are to blame for the separation 
Of the bee and the flower in affection. 



' Tis the swan who back and forth flies 
O ' er the marsh in hope for a stay; 
Yet 'tis the marsh who covers herself in ice 
Causes the swan to lose hope away. 
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The wooden horse on the fern/ , though lifeless, 
Glances back as the boat takes to sail; 
But my faithless Love on the ferry, to my distress, 
Doesn ' t strike back a glance (though she ' s alive) . 



The careless love-knot. knotted in careless three words, 
Vowed between me and the roaming town flirt, 
Is already loosened by it ' s own accords, 
As ' tis not a knot knotted unto a snake®. 



For her luck and success here in glee 
Do I hoist a prayer-flag on this willow tree; 
The brother willow keeper, O ye! 
Strike it not a stone I pray thee. 



Q) Tibetan ferryboats in the past have wooden horse-heads in 

the front as a symbol of travel. 
© When a snake gets twisted into a knot, the more it struggles 

to untie itself the more the knot becomes tightened. 

— Translator 
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Those written words in black scratchings, 
Are already washed off by the water or rain; 
But the unwritten words in the heart, that clings, 
Can ne'er be washed off though rubbed in pain". 



What' s the use of that seal on our agreement 
Which can ' t e ' en speak a word in need? 
Let' s stamp a seal on our hearts, instead, 
And let it be the seal of love, seal of sentiment. 



If thou, the mighty holly flower, 
Art to leave to the altar for an offer®. 
O take me — thy little bumblebee, 
Into thy temple along with thee®. 



® The meaning of this song goes against arranged marriages 

bound by contracts and agreements. 
(?) Flowers are offers to gods. 

(3) This song seems written in a female's voice, yet it' s 
translated as it's listed among the 74 songs. 

— Translator 
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If my bonnic lass were really 

To retire into a holy nunnery; 

O me, the poor youth, can only move on, 

Into a hermitage and be gone. 



So do I go to my revered Lama 
To get me spiritual instruction; 
But my mind runs wild in temptation 
Unto the girl with whom I'm in love. 



My Lama ' s face is oft outgone, 
Though I'm suppose to meditate upon; 
But my Love's face is oft seen thereon, 
Though I ' m suppose to let it begone. 
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Were I to concentrate heart and soul 

To my religion as 1 do to love; 

There'll be no say at all 1 

To achieve enlightenment in one life-time ' . 



Those crystal waters that trickle from the snows, 
And those crystal dews that twinkle from ludui dorje'^ 
When used for barley beenbrew after brew, 
Skilfully brewed by the dakinis* of heavenly serenity 
And drunk by folks of harmless purity, 
Hark! No soul will tumble into the hell of misery. 



© To achieve enlightenment. or Buddhahood. in one life-time 
(Tibetan: t&e-chik lus-chik), is believed to be extremely 
rare in life, according to Tibetan Buddhism. 

(2) The name of a famous medicinal herb. 

(3) A Sanskrit term for "flying goddesses". 

— Translator 
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Whilst being favoured by luck, 

Did I hoist here a prayer- flag for more luck: 

And out came the sequence therewithal; 

A girl from a nice mother who sent me a call. 

• 

Tho'the smiles of her lips, 

Doth she share with all nearby; 

But the twinklings of her eye, 

Doth she share with me and myself alone. 



As my love to her is deep as deep can be, 
Did I ask her company for life with me, 
And she quoth: "While alive we'll ne'er part, 
Let death only do us part. " 
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Were I to go in line with my Love's will. 
I ' II have to give up my religious life: 
But were I to go into hermitage for life. 
I ' 11 have to give up my Love ' s will. 



So the will doth run of the youths from Kongpo ' \ 
Narrow-minded like the bees locked in a hive; 
Sleeping with girls for three long nights* lo! 
Yet they still prefer to their holy life. 



' Tis up to thee my dear girly , 
To do away with thy dishonesty; 
' Cause my turquoise on thy head ' s peak ® 
Can do none as it can ' t e ' en speak. 



(\) The eastern forest region of Tibet. 

(D The meaning of the song is: " Though I ' ve put a 

turquoise on your head you seem to me not honest " 

— Translator 
N.B. Putting a turquoise on a girl " s head is same as putting a ring to 

a girl's finger in modem times. 
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A show of bright little teeth at a smile outran. 
Is the usual trick of a girl when tempting a man: 
If you be really honest by the heart, 
Why not show it by an oath(and make a start)? 



The loose flirt have I known in carelessness, 
Is forced unto me by you, beer-inn hostess; 
By an unwanted child should I be in mess, 
You are to look after it, O my hostess! 



My bosom words unsaid e ' en to Pa and Ma, 
Were honestly loosened to the one I loved; 
But she being at flirt with so many a fella, 
Loosened my words e ' en to those I unloved . 
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Tho ' ' tis me — the sinner Hunter, who 
Hath lassoed the charming Yintrok Lhamo; 
Yet 'tis he — the religious King Norsang, who 
Hath ta' en her away from me, O woe! ftl 

When the jewel is at my own hand, 

I realized not it' s a treasure; 

When the jewel is passed onto another's hand, 

My heart aches in terrible anger. 



O the one who loves me much and much, 
Is now given to another in marriage; 
Griefs I drearly grieve for this alone, 
Makes me skinny to my very bone . 



(D The earthly King Norsang and heavenly maiden Yintrok 
Lhamo in Tibetan opera play Norsang, are two devoted lovers 
li&$ Romeo and Juliet. Yet Yintrok Lhamo originally is 
captured from heaven by a lasso by the sinful Hunter who is 
too low by birth for ownership, 

— Translator 
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My Love is stolen, therefore lost, 
ye the fortuneteller do find her at any cost; 
The dear girl , for sure , is yearning foT me , 
Yet I can see her in my dreams only. 



If only the death doth spare my girl dear, 
There ' s no ending as to my barley beer; 
And my future surely will rely upon 
You, but who else am I to hanger-on? 



It seems my dear girl is born to a peach-tree 
And not born to a human Mom, 
' Cause her love seems short as a glimpse to me, 
Shorter e ' en than a peach in blossom. 
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Is my dear girl who ' s to me heart-to-heart. 
Really born to a wolf, or what? 
We ' ve been rubbing skins day and night on, 
Yet she ' s about to run into the mountains yon. 



A wild stallion can be brought under lasso, 
Tho ' it runs wild hills and dales through; 
But when your dear girl runs wild from you. 
Casting magic spells can ' t bring her back to you. 

Waves of angry winds against wild rockies 
Tear the feathers of the vulture brothers®; 
So doth the sham love of my dear girly. 
Tear (my heart) to pieces severely. 



(D Vultures live among high rockies. 

— Translator 
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Dark clouds in silver linings across, 
Are oft the cause of hails and frost; 
Sham monks in yellow-and-white shawls ', 
Are oft the shame of Buddhist cause. 

A frozen road, deceitfully melted only at the top. 
Isn ' t the right road for a horse to walk upon, or hop, 
A tricky girl, deceitfully dear only at the start, 
Isn ' t the right girl to share words of the heart. 



CD " Yellow-and-white" means monks who have lost 

celibacy, who are neither monks in yellow robes nor 
laymen in white shirts. 

— Translator 
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The moon of the Fifteenth'" looks striking: 
(Bright and round and full); 
Yet the hare 2 at her bosom looks fading: 
(Lifeless and gloomy and dull) 1 *. 



The present moon is to pass away, 
And the new moon is to appear someday; 
By the start of the lucky new moon, 
Will I come to you and meet you soon. 



© The Fifteenth of the lunar month is a full moon. 

(2) Old timers in Tibet believe the shadow on the moon is a hare. 

(3) In this song the characteristics of the "moon" and "hare "are 
not given in the Tibetan text as the local readers are acquaint- 
ed to the lunar month, yet for an English reader in the West 
there seems a need of explanation in details why the moon of 
the fifteenth is striking and why the hare, gloomy. So in the 
translation here " Bright and round and full " or "Lifeless and 
gloomy and dull, " are added in brackets though not given in 
the original text. 

— Translator 
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O Mt. Sumem r ,\he monarch of all mounts. 
Prithee stand firm(in the centre of the universe); 
The sun and moon's track will ne'er go re vers. 
(But' II keep strict to your fixed rounds). 

The tiny narrow moon of the day Three, 

Hath given its little brightness to me, 

Beg you take me a geunine vow 

To make it as bright as the Fifteenth somehow. 

O the protector god, the Bull-Headed One®, 
Who dwells in the "Realm of the Ten Stages'* 5 , 
If you doth have the supernatural power, come 
And destroy the enemies of Buddhism. 



(D According to Buddhist concept the world is composed of four 
continents whose centre is Mt. Sumeru (Sanskrit term), and 
the sun and moon travel round it. 

(2) "The Bull-Headed One" is the name of a powerful protector 
god; he is so-named because he has a bull head upon his 

human body. 

(3) "Realm of the Ten Stages " in this sense can be understood 

as the Heaven. 

— Translator 
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The cuckoo now is back from tropical Mon l; , 
Which means the warm summer is nigh yon: 
And my dear Love now hath returned to me. 
Which puts me at ease mindly and bodily. 









He who knows not the law of death, 
Be he clever, but dull at head 1 *. 






© During the winter season in Lhasa the cuckoo leaves 
for tropical Mon to the south of Tibet. (Mon also is 
the birthplace of Tsangyang Gyatso) 

(D As this song differs both from style and meaning to 

Tsangyang Gyatso 's, people doubt whether it's written 

by him at all. But as it is listed in all three books I've 

referred to, here it is translated as what is written. 

— Translator 
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The mastiff 1 ' , as fierce as the leopard or tiger, 
Have I easily calmed by a piece of meat; 
Yet the tigeress 2 do I have at home however, 
Becomes more fierce the more we live together. 

Though have we rubbed tender skins a lot, 
' Tis hard to tell she ' s to me true or not; 
E' en simple strokes to the ground 1 ' proves easier, 
At detecting the travels of stars in the atmosphere. 



CD In Tibet one finds a watch-dog, usually a mastiff, in front of 
every door in protection against thieves; but when a young 
man tries for a girl into a house the mastiff becomes an 
obstruction by its barks or snarls. Therefore the young man 
in this song coaxes the mastiff with a piece of meat to keep 
it quiet. 

(D "Tigeress" here means "wife." 

<D Calculation in astrology in Tibet is done with simple 
strokes on a board or ground. And the song here describes 
it * s rather casicr„to detect the travels of stars than to find 
a girl's true mind. 



-Translator 
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So I met my girl at such a rendezvous. 
In the dark Mon forest to the south ' , 
The parrot, the forest dweller) is the sole soul 
To see us or hear us to the fu.ll whole: 
Prithee ye parrot, the skilled speaker, 
Be quiet and say it to none elsewhere. 






Though Lhasa is much denser at crowd, 

But beauties in Chong-gye are more charming and proud 

And my choice of Love, let me say, 

Is nowhere else but in Chong-gye . 

O ye old watch-dog. the hairy mastiff, 
More cunning than Man is cunning in sense, 
Be ye quiet of my sly sneak-outs in the night, 
And be ye quiet of my sly returns in the dawn. 



® The forest region of Mon to the south of Tibet, also the 

birthplace of Tsangyang Gyatso. 
© A village about 200 km.to the south of Lhasa, also the 

birthplace of The Great Fifth. 

— Translator 
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So did I sneak-out to my Love in the night, 
But heavily did it snow in the mid of the night; 
Keeping my night affairs silent is a foolish act, 
' Cause my footprints in snows tell things to exact. 

When graciously seated in the Potala, 
He' s the holy Rigzin Tsangyang Gyatso; 
But once in the streets of Lhasa, 
He ' s a sexiest blade e'er lived so®. 

O Love, thou seems to me nice and sweet, 
Thy tender skin haven ' 1 1 rubbed in bed indeed! 
Yet methinks thy sweetness and nicety, 
Sure is not to rob my silver away? 



(T) This song though is listed among the 74, but popularly 
believed to have sung by one of Tsangyang Gyatso' s 
courtesans. So here it is translated in the voice of a 
third person. 

— Translator 
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Thus he wore his hat upon his head 
And swung his pig-tail to his back- 
"Fare thee well! "quoth I, 
" Fare thee well! " answered he back; 
" Aren ' t you sad at leave? " quoth I. 
" See you soon! " was all he said®. 

ye the white crane , my dear! 
Prithee lend me thy wings here , 

1 will not fly far and wide 

But ' 11 return from Lithang all right. 



" 






(D I doubt whether this song is written by Tsangyang Gyalso at 
all, as it much differs both in style and meaning from his; 
furthermore, Tsangyang Gyatso's songs are all written from 
the viewpoint of a male lover, and this contrarily is written 
from the viewpoint of a female. But here, as it it listed among 
the 74, my translation goes according to the book. 

— Translator 
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O Man ' -ye the God of Death, 
Prithee check our sins in thy Mirror of Fate' 2 ' 
Lest thou do us justice in thy Hell, 
There ' s no justice in our world let me tell. 

The arrow not only hits the bull's-eye 
E'en shoots through the earth at its rear; 
And when I met my little dear, 
My heart runs wild after her. 

One is a peacock from east India. 
The other is a parrot from deep Kongpo '; 
May their homes though be far apart, 
Now in holy Lhasa they ' re heart to heart . 



— 



© A word in Sanskrit for the God of Death who is suppose 

to do justice to all beings after death. 
(D Sins committed by any being in life-time is seen in the 

Mirror of Fate in the hand of the God of Death. 
(3) A forest zone to the east of Tibet. 

— Translator 
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So they go against my flirtatious acts, 
And I do admit they stand to facts; 
' Tis true my trembling steps did sneak slyly 
Into the inn-hostess ' s bed silently. 

■ 
So the tree falls in love with the sparrow, 
And the sparrow falls in love with the tree ■ too ; 
When the two in love unite into one, 
The hawk,the bird of prey, e ' en can do them none. 

In this glimpse of present short life, 
Let' s be happy with what we are; 
But in the next life since early childhood, 
Let ' s try again to meet one another. 
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O ye the parrot, loud and hoarse speaker, 
Be silent for a short while, and hear! 
The sister nightingale who dwells in the park, 
Is being deprived of singing her songs, hark! 



I care not how the Demon Naga® at the back 
Shows fury at defence of apples at its front; 
' Cause I can ne' er resist plucking them 
As they're the juiciest lot I claim®. 

Wish I hadn ' t seen her firstly, 
And I wouldn' t be in love with her? 
Wish I hadn't slept with her secondly, 
And I wouldn't be in love-sick miserably. 



(D Tibetans believe local gods are in possession of a land or its 
crops. The Demon Naga (Tibetan: klu bdud) is a harmful 
underworld demon who is in possession of these apples 
mentioned in the song. Naga is a Sanskrit word meaning 
"underworld god" . 

(D Juicy apples here means "beauties" 

— Translator 
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Say not Rigzin Tsangyang Gyatso 
Flirts with girls , Hey you! 
' Cause what is your need, 
Is his need indeed. 

On the rising top of the holy cypress tree, 

A flock of young cuckoos are gathered in glee; 

Sing not many songs cuckoo! 

But sing one sweet love-song will nicely do. 

O ye the white cock in Samye®, 
Shriek not your early crows this morn; 
' Cause I and my love have words to say 
To each other yet unsaid in bed. 






(D An ancient village to the south of Lhasa, beyond a 
mountain range. 

— Translator 
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I am not drunk by the barley-beer, 
Strongly once-brewed or twice-brewed '''■', either, 
Yet I'm intoxicated by one cup only, 
Toasted to me by the one I love dearly. 



Amidst a gathering of many, 
Show not our love to any, 
If you have me in your heart truly, 
Throw me out glances slyly. 

You are a dazzling gold image, 
And I'ma dusty clay image; 
To be enshrined into one temple , 
Can ne ' er be done let me tell . 



(T) Barley beerfaiways home-made)is the favorite drink in 
Tibet, brewed of barley; its normal strength is decided by a 
mixture of three brews. The indication of only the "once-" 
and the "twice-brewed" in the song here, shows the best 
strength of the beer. 

— Translator 
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Look at my miserable health! 
'Tis lovesick, caused by my Love alone: 
Thus to my being skinny to the bone, 
E ' en a hundred doctors can do me none. 



When deeply in love with another, 
Say not all your merry words to the other; 
When terribly in thirst of water, 
Drink not the whole vvell.O brother, 
Lest there be a change to your future , 
All will be too late e'en to regret. 
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Im n-lu tha-ln is a common phrase. 

Goes in front of every song in praise. 
Let ' s pay homage to the Lama, Y'ulum . and dakini®, 

And receive their blessings as given to many. 
The bearded King and the gracious Queen, 

Sit graciously in the palace within. 
Tea and beer and meat are given us free, 

In greetings for the visit of the humble Three. 
Horse and saddle and dress are offers to heaven, 

In greetings for their help so far given. 
Let the Queen listen to the song we ' 11 sing, 

Which is The Praise of the Hat as we long to bring. 
The trio of brothers have been the world over. 

Sparing no place unvisited what-so-ever. 















CD Sanskrit term for "personal guardian god." 
@ Sanskrit term for " flying goddess. " 

— Translator 
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We travelled first to the dhanna '^land of India* 
Where the Dharma Raja met us with a cheer, 
Yet a head without a hat disappointed him, that 
It determined us to look for a hat. 

We travelled next to the law land of the Hans, 
Where the lawful Emperor met us in thanks, 
Happy was he to welcome us with pats, 
Yet unhappy was he to see us without hats. 
By the Han ways, so he says, 
A head without a hat looks like a mouse, 
A foot without a shoe looks like a naked kingfisher, 
And a body without a dress looks like a skinny frog. 
This determined us to look for a hat. 

We travelled next to the yak land of Tibet, 
Where the Tsanpo ? met us with pats, 
Yet was he disappointed to see us without hats. 
By the Tibetan ways, so he says, 



® Sanskrit term for "religion" 
© King 

— Translator 
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A head without a hat is like a mountain thrush, 
A foot without a shoe is like a barefooted pigeon* 
A body without dress is like the fish in the waters, 
This determined us to look for a hat. 

We travelled the last to the Buddha image thereat, 
Where the Buddha urged us to think of a hat, 
A head without a hat is against religious habitat. 
A stone image nearby also urged us for a hat, 
A head with a hat is bound for a blessing he said. 

The warrior King in the north urged us for a hat, 
A head with a hat can fight the enemy tit-for-tat. 
Our Protector God again urged us for a hat, 
A head with a hat is a nice autocrat. 
These determined us to look for a hat. 
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Then we. the trio, travelled once again, 
In search of materials for the hat in pain. 

We travelled first to the heaven above. 

Where god Brahma in his deepest love, 
Asked us what is truly in our need. 
We needed their sheep, and he agreed. 
That's how we are here with this heavenly sheep. 

Without any stop we went to the land of humans. 
God Kulha Gerzo — the lord of the humans, 
Received us in greetings and asked what's in need ? 
We took their sheep and he gladly agreed. 
That's how we are here with this worldly sheep. 

Without any stop we went to the underworld, 

The Lord of Nagas' 1 ' — Lugyal Tsukna Norbu, 
Received us in greetings and asked what's in need ? 



(I) The beings in the subterranean world. 

— Translator 
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We took their sheep and he gladly agreed. 

And that's how we are here with this Naga sheep. 



The sheep likewise became a trio of brothers. 






But what to do with them was our bothers, 
Leave them behind? Nay, they'd be killed. 
Sell them to others? Nay, they ' d be milked, 
Or else cut off their fleece for wears; 
Yet they are a treasure needless to say, 
'Cause their fleece can become dress someday. 

We named them " Victorious Lambs ".and set them free. 
And took vow to Padmasambhava ! in guarantee , 
And took consecration from Buddha in devotee. 



We gathered the heavenly girl — Yakmentso, 
And the n<iga girl — Naga Don . 
And earthly girl — Zadung Lhatso, 






And let the trio do the sheep grazing. 






® An Indian sage who did extensive teachings in 
Buddhism in Tibet in the 9 A century. 

— Translator 
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